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rapid advance of Australian self-rule. No South African poet
has addressed his country in such words as O'Dowd used
of Australia, the "Delos of a coming Sun God's race"
Least of all is there that emphasis on equalitarianisrn and
common standards of life which has characterized Australian
democracy, and which is expressed not merely by Labour
politicians but by poets and novelists. An Australian critic
has remarked that his countrymen are inclined to rephrase
the biblical injunction: "Seek ye first a high standard of
comfort, and the Kingdom of God shall be added unto you."
Canada also, with its dual nationalism and its sharing
of a continent with a powerful neighbour, is unlike Australia
with its remarkably homogeneous and unilingual community,
occupying a continent entirely by itself and physically
isolated as few countries in the world are isolated. Canada
does not confront the problems and does not suffer from
the same anxieties as South Africa, but it has not that
easy-going, almost reckless self-assurance which Australia
derives from its social cohesion, from an unchallenged posses-
sion of a continent, and from the fact that it has grown to
maturity without the severe national travail of its sister
Dominions in Africa and America. Canada is more reserved
on the surface, but underneath is intense and eager in the
manner of the Calvinist, conscious of its high calling, and
determined to succeed in its bi-national experiment.
Yet whatever the points of difference, there is one notable
point of affinity between these countries: in all of them a
moving frontier of settlement has profoundly and similarly
influenced their culture. The frontier as an extensive area
undergoing fresh colonization and marked by sparse popula-
tion gave them a novel experience which Britain lacked, and
which is really not yet exhausted, for all these countries
retain extensive frontier areas. The Bureau of the Census
drew the line of frontier settlement in America at a density
of six persons per square mile. Great stretches of Canada,
Australia, and South Africa (especially if we consider here
only the European or white population) fall much below
this figure. Frederick J. Turner had regarded as frontier
lands those which carried less than two persons to the square